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HORTLY AFTER President Eisenhower sent his farm recom- 

mendations to Congress, a groupof Republicanwomenin Fairfax 
County, Va., asked me to tell them what I knew about it. These 
were active party workers—typical of the new station wagon set in 
politics. They helpedelect a Republican toCongress in 1952, and 
are making plans to repeat next November. I naturally assumed 
they were interested in the political effect of the Eisenhower pro- 
posals: whether they were likely to gain votes or lose votes for Re- 
publicancandidates. Thiswas a mistake. They were interested in 
the price of butter. 

I found myself talking, not to Republican party workers, reacting 
politically to their party's price support ideas, but to irritated house- 
wives. They were resentful of high price supports, mounting sur- 
pluses, and the whole long controversy which seemed to be rolling 
on toward new bitterness. 

Was their reaction to the Eisenhower program typical? A growing 
number of lawmakers think so. There is a good dealof cloakroom 
talk among Congressmen about the importance of doing something 
to allay the irritation of urban voters. Urban-minded columnists 
are picking up the same line, with enthusiasm. The Alsops report 
that Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the President's brother, advised the 
White House that the present system of supports was heading toward 
outright collapse due to the high level of supports. 


N THE other side, Members of Congress from farm areas are 

lining up as solidly as ever on the side of continued high sup- 

ports--90% of parity, instead of the flexible system recommended 

by Eisenhower. This backing for 90% supportis solid. It is based 

on a sincere concern for the economic plight of farmers, who have 

been caught in a long period of declining prices. It is expressed in 
(continued on page 2) 
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a number of legislative proposals, ranging from 
straight continuation of 90% supports, to plans 
for raising the range of flexible supports. These 
suggestions come up from people inclose touch 
with current farmer opinion and from members 
of both parties. 

Basically, the Eisenhower recommenda- 
tions go back to the flexible price support sys- 
tem, first voted into law by the Republicans 
of the 80thCongress. The idea here is to lower 
price supports gradually, as surpluses mount. 

The President also recommended adoption 
of so-called modernized parity, which would 
result in another price-support decline for many 
politically potent crops. 

Both of these ideas have been on the books 
five years, now. But Cougress has never shown 
any desire to put them into active operation. 
It has gone on postponing their effect in favor 
of rigid, 90% supports on the basic crop. 
Eisenhower simply said: The time for post- 
ponement is almost over. 


Bi HE PRESIDENT did offer Congressa nov- 
el way oftemporarily avoiding sharp drops 
in the support levels. He suggested that the 
present huge surpluses be reduced by setting 
aside $2.5 billion worth in a special reserve. 
By definition, this special set-aside would 
simply be labelled "not surplus." It would be 
used for disaster relief, school lunches, and 
foreign aid--but always outside the normal 
channels of trade. In his press conference to 
explain the Administration program, Secty. of 
Agriculture Benson was nottoo clear on justhow 
this special reserve would be disposed of. Cre- 
ation of the reserve would mean that the present 
high support levels could be continued at least 
fora time. So this part of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram has a good chance of adoption. 


ONE OF this interested my Fairfax lis- 
teners too much. They were inclined to 
brush past the political maneuvering. But they 
came back again and again to something they 
could’not understand. 
Why, they wanted to know, should we look 
on agricultural surpluses as a visitation of dev- 
ils, when--in a world that is always hungry-- 
this would seem to be reallya visitation of an- 
gels? Theywere sayingthat we had gotten our 
wires crossed somewhere; that inanuneasy in- 
ternational situation, surpluses should some- 
how be put to work on our side. 
Several had noticed the Administration's 
idea of using some of the proposed special 
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reserve abroad. But the difficulty of doing this 
outside the normal channels of trade had not oc- 
curred to them. This was natural. The Ad- 
ministration did not stress it either. 

As a matter of fact, here is the most orig- 
inal andthe boldest part of the Eisenhower farm 
program. But the Administration failed to 
dramatize it. As already mentioned, Secty. 
Benson rather slid past the whole concept in 
his pressconference. Butif the reaction of this 
Fairfax County groupis typical, it offers a pop- 
ular line of activity. 

This group did not go tothe extreme of say- 
ing that they would accept high support levels 
if the resulting surpluses could be put to some 
useful international purpose. But some of them 
came close. 

The top policy makers of the National 
Grange, whenthey met in Washington recently, 
put a high priority on the idea of stimulating 
overseas use of surpluses. They think even 
flexible price supports might leave U.S. cotton 
and wheat, for example, overpriced on tfie 
world market. 


T HE DIFFICULTY is to put surpluses to 
work without the harm that would surely 
result from an outright, or even a disguised, 
dumping program. A formula to achieve this 
is being sought. 

Tucked away on page M-58 of the President's 
budget message—not in the farm proposals at 


all—are three paragraphs which cautiously ap- 
proach the problem. Here the President said 
he would askauthority todispose of $1 billion 
worth of agricultural surpluses over a three- 
year period, to strengthen the economies of 
friendly countries. 

Behind this vague language is a slowly de- 
veloping concept. State Dept. experts who long 
have opposed anything that smacked of dump- 
ing are coming to believe that it is possible to 
work outanacceptable procedure. The plan in- 
volves a special use of our surpluses to finance 
wealth-producing projects in underdeveloped 
countries that otherwise would not be con- 
structed for years. By going far down the list 
of projects, and picking some that are not any- 
where near the construction stage through "nor- 
mal channels of trade," the dumping stigma 
might be avoided. Oversimplified, this is what 
a few experts in the Administration are thinking 
about. 


T HEIR THINKING was not crystallized 
when either the farm program or the budget 
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message was prepared. But over the next six 
months, it is likely to be heard from in more 
precise terms. If so, it will be good news to 
the type of consumer I visited with in Fairfax 
County. And it might evenéinerge as the most 
challenging of all the new Administration's 
farm ideas. 


What’s in a Name? 


CONTROVERSY is raging about what to 

call the present economic phase: a down- 
swing, an adjustment, a recession, or a 
depression? 

It has been suggested that these words be 
defined in terms of the percentage of unemploy- 
ed in the civilian labor force. Thus we might 
speak of "full employment" if the percentage 
is 3% or lower;an ADJUSTMENT if the percent- 
age does notrise above 5%;a RECESSION if it 
stays between 5% and 10%; or a DEPRESSION 
if itexceeds 10%. Besides the severity, the du- 
ration of unemployment should be taken into 
consideration. A downturncan hardly be called 
a depression unless severe unemployment 
lasts six months or longer. 

It would be convenient if some such stand- 
ard usage could be developed. Nevertheless, 
mere quantitative definitions would not suffice. 
Looking only at unemployment ratios, the pres- 
ent situation would have to be characterizedas 
one of fullemployment or, at worst, as an ad- 
justment. But that would not settle the dispute. 
Often one or another of the above terms is used 
to express concern about the economic condi- 
tions, or to express a sense of urgency about 
the need for Government action, before actual 
statistics fully reflect the seriousness of the 
situation. It may be contended that we are in 
a recessioneven though it is not yet reflected 
in the most recently available unemployment 
figures (3% of civilian labor force inDec.). As 
a matter of fact, during 1930, the first year of 
history's greatest depression, unemployment 


_ fig ures registered only arecession onthe above 
basis. 


T APPEARS desirable then to define these 

terms in a qualitative manner, The follow- 
ing definitions are presented for discussion. 

An ADJUSTMENT brings curtailments in the 
activities of some industries which are offset 
by increases in other fields. The growth of the 
economy as a whole may be temporarily halted, 
but because of the compensatory movements 


total incomes and production are not reduced. 
In a RECESSION so many sectors of the 
economy are undergoing anadjustment that in- 
creases inother sectors cannot compensate for 
the decline. Therefore, incomes in the aggre- 
gate are declining. The decline affects con- 
sumer demand and production of consumer 
goods in general. In technical jargon, the neg- 
ative "multiplier" isat work. Thusa recession 
is characterized bya downward spiral but it is 
one which is mitigated by the cushions built in- 
to the market mechanism. Consumers may 
still respond favorably to price declines, and 
business investments are holding up because 
business still is confident of an early upturn. 
A DEPRESSION is a decline in which con- 
sumers no longer respond well to price declines 
because they expect further price declines. 
Businessmen feel so uncertain about the out- 
look that they too are inclined to defer plans for 
modernization and expansion. Intechnical jar- 
gon, the negative "accelerator" is at work. 


HESE DISTINCTIONS are of value for 

clarifyingthe purposes of public policy in 
various phases of the business cycle. Adjust- 
ments are neededand unavoidable ina dynamic 
economy. The downward spiraling effect which 
appears inarecession or depression, however, 
is harmful and should be combatted. Public 
policy, therefore, should encourage and support 
compensating increases in private activities. 
In the case of a recession or depression, pol- 
icies should include credit, tax, and expendi- 
ture measures which promise to offset the spi- 
raling effect of the adjustments and create con- 
ditions favorable for resumed expansion. 

Using these definitions, business condi- 
tions in the second half of last year could be 
characterized as a period of adjustment be- 
cause incomes and consumer demand in the ag- 
gregate were not yet drawn into the downward 
movement of a number of industries. However, 
by the end of the year there appeared indications 
of some spiralingeffects of reductions in em- 
ployment and hours of work on consumer in- 
come and spending. This would be the first 
symptom of a beginning recession. 

Calling the. present phase a recession is 
justified only if one is of the opinion that the 
contraction will not be reversed before it is 
fully reflected in the actual figures. Deciding 
on the right. name for the present phase of the 
cycle inevitably implies an element of 
forecast. 


—Gerhard Colm 
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N 1949, a mild inventory adjustment in the 

United States, with nodecline in U.S. GNP, 
resulted in a severe drop inthe dollar earnings 
of the sterlingarea, which had important ram- 
ifications in other free countries as well. Had 
the United States not been providing large-scale 
aid under the Marshall Plan in that year, this 
decline would have produceda major economic 
and political crisis in Western Europe. Since 
then, Americans and Europeans have been un- 
derstandably worried about the effects abroad 
of a possible American recession. The pur- 
pose of this article isto examine the extent to 
which the 1949 experience provides a guide to 
what might happen in 1954 if the American 
economy undergoes an actual decline in its lev- 
el of economic activityand not merely a fail- 
ure to grow, as in 1949, 

The accompanying table presents an NPA 
projection of the U.S. balance of payments for 
1954 on two different assumptions regarding the 
extent of possible declines in U.S. GNP. The 
first would bea mildrecession witha 3% to 4% 
dropin GNP; the second would bea dropof 10% 
marking the point where the decline might be 
considered a depression. 


to general expectations, nei- 
ther of these statistical projections indi- 
cates an unmanageably large adverse impact 
on the rest of the worldasa whole, if the prob- 
ability of a speculative movement against non- 
dollar currencies is excluded. However, the 
psychologicaland political effects, abroad and 
at home, of even a moderate decline in Amer- 
ican economic activity would be very serious, 
Certain countries and areas, e.g. the sterling 
area, would be much harder hit than others. 
But, in the aggregate (and discounting a specu- 
lative movement), the strictly economic ef- 
fects abroad ofas muchasa 10% decline inU.S. 
GNP in 1954 would be less severe than the 
1949 failure of the American economy to grow. 
The main reasons are: 

1. The level of U.S. imports would still be 
considerably above 1949 owing to continuing 
larger U.S. defense efforts and substantially 
higher GNP. 

2. U.S. Government expenditures abroad for 
economic aid, off-shore procurement forU.S.. 
troops, and rearmament of our allies, etc., 
should continue at about $6 billion during 1954. 
A considerable portion of this sum represents 
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Possible Effects Abroad of Any U. S. Economic Downturn 


the "pipe line" of funds already appropriated but 
not yet spent. Most of the remainder consists 
of procurement for U.S. troops stationed abroad, 
and troop expenditures. Thus, even if no new 
funds were appropriated for fiscal 1955 foreco- 
nomic and rearmament aid, U.S. Government 
expenditures abroad during calendar 1954 would 
be about $6 billionunless part of the pipe line 
were to be cancelled or deferred to future years, 
or more U.S. troops stationed abroad were to 
be brought home than now seems likely. Also, 
failure of the French to ratify the EDC before 
June 30, 1954, would require cancellation of 
part of the funds already allotted for rearma- 
ment assistance. 

3. Since 1949, the rest of the world has been 
increasing its holdings of goldanddollars. The 
European NATO members nearly doubled their 
gold and dollar-reserves, which rose from a 
low of $4.7 billion in Sept. 1949 to $8.7 
billion at the end of 1953. This means that 
these industrial countries—which are especial- 
ly liable to balance-of-payments strain in the 
event ofa large-scale decline inU.S.imports— 
would, as a group, be in a better position than 
in 1949 to maintain their level of dollar pur- 
chases by drawing on their dollar reserves. 
4. Finally, itis likely that the relative depend- 
ence of the rest of the world on dollar commod- 
ities is lessthanin 1949, Non-dollar supplies 
of manyraw materials and manufactured goods 
are more ample than in 1949 andno longer sell 
at premium prices over dollar goods. Thus, 
the rest of the world would be better able than 
in 1949 to curtail its purchases in the dollar 
area if it did not wish to draw down its gold 
and dollar reserves. 


HE PROJECTED level of U.S. Government 
expenditures abroad during 1954 is the ma- 


jor factor in this-statistically reassuring out- 
look for the rest of the world. Outlays of $6 
billion would, on the assumption of only a 3% 
to 4% drop in U.S. GNP, enable the rest of the 
world to increase its gold and dollar holdings 
by another $1 billion without significant decline 
in U.S. exports. Alternatively, if other coun- 
tries wanted to discriminate more severely 
against dollar goods, their gold and dollar re- 
serves could be increased by an even larger 
amount. The assumption ofa 10% drop in U.S. 
GNP, with U.S. Government outlays abroad 
remaining at $6 billion, would require the rest 
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of the world to cut its purchases of dollar goods 
by only $1.5 billion to avoid any loss in gold 
and dollar reserves. Alternatively, it could 
maintain its 1953 level of dollar purchases at 
the sacrifice of only 60% of its increase in gold 
and dollar holdings during 1953. In contrast, 
a reduction in U.S. Government expenditures 
abroad during 1954 of more than $1 billion would 
necessitate a corresponding reduction in U.S. 
exports and/ora reduction in the gold and dol- 
lar holdings of the rest of the world even on 
the assumption of only a 3% to 4% decline in 
U.S. GNP. 


two important and related 
probable developments are concealed by 
these aggregate figures and necessitate drastic 
qualification of this statistically reassuring 
projection. The first development would be 
produced by the very different situations and 
prospects of individual countries and areas, 
The major cause for concern is the sterling 
area. The sterling area's dollar earnings de- 
pend mainly upon a few foodstuffs and indus- 
trial raw materials (cocoa, tropical vegetable 
oils, nonferrous metals, rubber, jute, etc.) 
whose prices and volume of sales are peculiar- 
ly susceptible to fluctuations in American de- 
mand. Thus, sterling area dollar earnings 
would be reduced proportionately much more 
than is suggested by the aggregate decline of 


United States imports projected in the table. 
At only $2.5 billion, the sterling area's current 
gold and dollar reserves are hardly ample 
enough to stand even a moderate balance-of- 
payments strain. 

Such a strain would in all probability lead 
quickly to the second development—a large- 
scale speculative movement against non-dollar 
currencies, as in 1949. Ifa decline in sterl- 
ing area dollar earnings necessitates increased 
British curbs against dollar imports anda con- 

_ tinuing loss of reserves, a wave of speculation 
against sterling could develop which would 
soon generate a severe balance-of-payments 
crisis not only for the United Kingdom but for 
many other non-dollar countries whose own 
trade and payments are heavily affected by 
sterling trends. Combined with the adverse 
politicaland psychological effects at home and 
abroad of aU.S. depression, these unfavorable 
international economic developments could 
produce a majorcrisis for the countries of the. 
Atlantic Community. If the domestic econom- 
ic indicators show cause for concern in the 
coming months, we will then have to be equal- 
ly concerned with the levelof U.S. Government 
expenditures abroad and the degree of decline 
in the dollar earnings and reserves of the sterl- 
ing area. 


—Theodore Geiger 


U. S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


1948 


1954, Projected 
Assuming Decline in U. S. GNP of: 
3-4% 10% 


1949 81953 


Exports of goods and services 

Less: Imports of goods and services 

Plus: Net receipts of investment income 

Equals: Balance on goods, services, and investment 
income 


Means of financing: 


U. S. Government sources (net) 

U. S. private sources (net) 

Liquidation of gold and dollar assets by foreign 
countries and international institutions (net) ° 

Total means of financing 

Errors and omissions 


15.6 
10.0 9.2 16.2 


14.6 19.2 19.0 17.5 
140° 12.0 
1.1 1.0 1.3 1.3 1.2 


6.7 6.4 4.3 6.3 6.7 


5.0 60° 62 6.2 6.2 
1.5 1.1 a 1.3 a 


1.2 —2.5 —1.0 0 


77 4.4 6.5 6.9 


—1.0 —.2 —.2 


* Small amount of net financing by private sources in 1953 results from large repayments of old investments by countries 
accumulating gold and dollar balances. 


" Minus sign indicates foreign accumulation of gold and dollar assets. 
SOURCE: 1948-1949, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
1953 estimate and 1954 projections, National Planning Association. 


through the 
Looking Ahead a 


HE POLICY of Looking Ahead since its in- 

ception has been to look ahead from the 
viewpoint of the portents of the present in order 
toaid foresight, anticipatory actions ofadjust- 
ment, and provide a deeper insight into the 
present. 

Some promises and clues are seemingly 
clear; others carry no tokens of certain fulfill- 
ment. They offer a challenge to the practical 
imagination to guage the degree and extent of 
impacts still to be fully realized. 

WHAT IS AHEAD? Very briefly, Looking 
Ahead will list such events and certain oftheir 
possible widening future impacts. Here are 
some: 


RETIREMENT- Future impacts of the increas- 
ing age level, as wellas the growth of theU.S. 
population will involve the retirement problem 
of individuals. The contribution of scientific 
invention and discovery to changing social and 
workroles, andthe extension of the span of pro- 
ductivity and of the period beyond conventional 
adult responsibilities portend new retirement 
problems for individuals as wellas for society. 

A few questions which foreshadow possible 
future problems are: What will be the timing of 
retirement? What will be required for the finan- 
cial support of the retired? What new roles 
must be provided? (Forexample, will there be 
associations of "elder statesmen" in specific 
areas to complement the many current non- 
profit, industrial, professional, and similar 
types of associations.) What must be done to 
provide for maintenance of social contacts, 
health, and living arrangements? (The Jan. 
1954 issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
is devoted to the problems of aging and 
retirement.) 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION—Through this 
device it is now possible to telecast meetings, 
sporting events, and theater performances to 
theaters and auditoriums all over the country. 
Special equipment projects the picture on a 
full-size movie screen. Thus, movie theater 
Owners may recoup through television the re- 
ceipts that they have lost due to home televi- 
sion. Already it has been demonstrated that 
audiences will pay afeeat a box office to wit- 
ness a major sporting event. Business has 
found closed-circuit TV useful in conducting 
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sales meetings without the expense of bringing 
the salesmen to a convention. There are vast 
cultural possibilities in that it is riow techni- 
cally feasible for television to bring Broadway 
shows to communities which otherwise would 
never have an opportunity to enjoy these events, 
It has just been announced that the Metropol- 
itan Opera Association has signed a 3-year con- 
tract with Theater Network Television, Inc., 

to carry opening night performances to theaters 
throughout the country via closed-circuit TV. 

There are educational possibilities. A well- 
known teacher could deliver a lecture to stu- 
dents in all parts of the country. The Sheraton 
Hotel Chain has just announced that all of its 
hotels are now equipped for closed-circuit TV. 


Patterns for Progress 


CONCERN with the well-being 
of millions of people in underdeveloped 
countries has stimulated widespread interest 
in plans and programs to enlargethe supply of 
capital, improve the productivity of manpower, 
and increase the use of available resources on 
a more efficient basis. One organization par- 
ticularly concerned with sucheconomic devel- 
opment is the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Under the Bank's auspices, missions of 
technical experts go to underdeveloped coun- 
tries to survey their economies andchart gen- 
eral plans for future development. So far, mis- 
sion reports onColombia, Turkey, Cuba, Gua- 
temala, Iraq, Surinam, Jamaica, Nicaragua, 
Ceylon, ‘Mexico, and British Guiana have been 
published. A mission to Nigeria is now pre- 
paring its report; another has ni left for 
Malaya and Singapore. 

A country is surveyed only upon the official 
request of the government involved, after pre- 
liminary discussions with Bank officials. In 
the case of Turkey, the mission began work 
upon the successive invitations of 2 Turkish 
administrations representing the 2 major polit- 
ical parties of the Republic. Cooperation be- 
tween the governmentand a mission generally 
is close, with the government. usually placing 
personnel and data at the mission's disposal. 
Atypical mission contains 4 to 17 members and 
may be set up, as was the Colombian group, 
to include staff members ‘of the Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, private consult- 
ants, and experts nominated by the Food and: 
Agriculture Organization and the Pan American 
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Sanitary Bureau. However, flexibility is the 
rule. 

' The Bank does not officially endorse the 
missions’ conclusionsand recommendations. 
Neither do the governments. Reports are the 
sole responsibility of mission chiefs. -The 
Bank's jobis to sponsor and organize the mis- 
sion and then to study its findings in order to 
assist the country's government in evaluating 
the report and preparing a sound development 
plan. Later the Bank may help to finance 
desirable projects. 


ISSION REPORTS are considered to be the 
most comprehensive and authoritative 
studies available in English of the development 
problems and prospects of underdeveloped 
countries. The groups are askedto provide un- 
biased and objective analyses of each country's 
economic condition and potential. A complete 
and internally consistent program is their goal, 
rather than merely a series of disconnected 
recommendations. It is with the "immediate 
and practical" that the missions are concerned 
with those factors amenable to change in a rel- 
atively short time. Detailed consideration of 
race, culture, and history as they affect a coun- 
try's standardof living, althoughrecognizedto 
be of major importance, has been avoided. 
Some reports concentrate more heavily on 
specific areas of economic activity; others 
stress government operations and administra- 
tion; still others emphasize the country's ca- 
pacity to absorb additional foreign invest- 
ments. Some outline new development pro- 
grams while others comment on development 
plans alreadyin preparation. At least one re- 
port contains hitherto unpublished data on the 
country's national income, investment, pro- 
duction, and consumption. 


T HE MISSIONS are unanimous on 2 points— 
the need for coordinated economic plan- 
ning, and for improved statistical data as the 
basis for planning. 

Most reports suggested an economic plan- 
ning unit attached to the national government, 
in the office of the president or as a special 
cabinet committee, witha multi-member board 
organization and competent professional staff. 
In those countries where planning units already 
are established, they should be strengthened 
andeffectively used. Thereports recommend- 
ed the assignment of some orall of the follow- 
ing functions to the planning units: advising 
on and coordinating the economic development 


program; following closely the program's im- 
plementation by existing government agencies; 
allocating funds necessary to finance the pro- 
gram; and having basic series of economic data 
constructed and maintained. 

Participation of private citizens inthe plan- 

ning process is urged. Thereport on Colombia 
concludes that "it would be most helpful if 
something analogous to the National Planning 
Association of the United States could be inau- 
gurated in Colombia by a group of public spirited 
citizens." 
(From: Johns Hopkins Press, Balt. 18. 1950-54 
Reports on: Colombia, 642 pp., $5; Turkey, 
276 pp., $5; Cuba, 1,052 pp., $7.50; Guate- 
mala, 305 pp., $5; Iraq, 463 pp., $5; Surinam, 
271 pp., $5; Jamaica, 288pp., $5; Nicaragua, 
424 pp., $5; Ceylon, 829 pp., $7.50; Mexico, 
392 pp., $10; British Guiana, 366 pp., $6) 


in 
brief 


PRIVATE U.S. INVESTMENT ABROAD — A 
complete summary of direct private American 
investment abroad—the amount invested in 
each foreigncountry, by whom, inwhat indus- 
tries, and annual earnings from these invest- 
ments—is presented in Foreign Investments of 
the United States, a Commerce Dept. supple- 
ment to the Survey of Current Business. (From: 
Supt. of Doc., Wash. 29. 1953. 61 pp. 50¢) 


CED STATEMENT ON TAXES — A new pol- 
icy statement bythe Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, entitled Taxes, National Security and 


’ Economic Growth, says thata tax system that 


interferes as little as possible with economic 
growth is necessary if we are to continue the 
rapid expansion of our productive capacity so 
essential for national strength. (From: CED, 
444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Jan. 1954. 
41 pp. Free.) 


NPA ACTIVITIES — Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc., which is associated with the Ford 
Foundation, has given the National Planning 
Association a small grant to explore the use- 
fulness of aneconomic study on the peacetime 
use of atomic energy. The projectis intended 
to identify major issues particularly with re- 
spect to the roles of Government and of busi- 
ness in the nonmilitary atomic field, and the 
problems of international organization in this 
area. * * 


PENSION SYSTEMS — Business and labor 
should find a new Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study, Pension Plans Under Collective Bargain- 
ing, of great helpin working out their own pen- 
sion systems, especially those aspects relat- 
ing to vested rights, compulsory retirement, 
and benefits. Three hundred selected pension 
plans covering almost 6 million workers in 
1952 are analyzed. (From: Supt. of Doc., 
Wash, 25. 1953. 23 pp. 20¢.) 
* * 


NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS — 
A directory issued by Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, U.S. Citizens in World Affairs, lists 434 
organizations which work wholly or in part in 
the field of international relations, together 
with organization officials, activities, types 
of membership, sources of financial support, 
and current publications. (From: FPA, 345 
E. 46 St., N.Y.17. 1953. 389 pp. $3, paper- 
bound; $5, cloth-bound.) 

* * 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP — Three levels of 
executive leadership in management, as de- 
fined by President William F. Bramstedt of 
Texaco Oil Co., Ltd., are cited by B. H. 
_ Jarman in his article, "Can Executives Be 
Taught To Think, " in the Jan. 1954 Advanced 
Management. These levels are defined as: 
concern with and analysis of the past—the 
comptrollers; concern with and direction of the 
present—the plant managers;-analysis and 
planning for the future—the presidents and vice 
presidents, Thearticle also notes certain ad- 
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Attending a recent meeting of the Joint Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation-NPA Study Group on American 
foreign economic policy (Looking Ahead, Dec. 1952) 
were: Julie d’Estournelles, Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion; Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn College; Court- 
ney C. Brown, Columbia University Graduate School 
of Business, NPA Board of Trustees; Dora M. Grab- 
field, NPA; Theodore Geiger, NPA; Wiiliam Y. El- 
liott, Harvard University; Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
Richard M. Bissell, Jr. and Assoc., NPA International 
Committee; Edward S. Mason, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Public Administration; Don K. 
Price, Ford Foundation; H. van B. Cleveland, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; Frank Altschul, 
General American Investors Co., NPA Vice Chairman. 


vantages of group thinking over individual 
thinking. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
formation write NPA Membership Department. 
LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 
Editor: Eugene H. Bland 
Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 
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